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Berlin— forseeable future. Whatever the outer form of the world in the 


ONE event in Berlin seems to produce another, without 
either side, Allied or Russian, having the faintest idea, 
apparently, where everything may lead. Berlin is now a city 
divided into two, each division claiming, but not possessing, 
jurisdiction over the whole. How this division can end, and 
how the occupying forces, not only in Berlin, but in the whole 
of Germany can leave, no one has the faintest idea. The 
supposed difficulty of last August, the currency question, over 
which protracted negotiations took in Moscow, has 


late nineteenth century the inner law said that no man should 
be unjustly put to death in any part of the civilised world. In 


against the spiritual disruption in a world society at war with 
the past and uncertain about the future. It is apparent that 
men have to make important new discoveries their 
spiritual life before they can bring order into their national 


| 
| 

the great area of the world directly controlled by Britain no 

man could murder another without being brought to justice— 

and that was true also of the greater part of the civilised world. 

This international code in which the world was one has been 

broken up. Individual life in many lands is cheap at the 

hands of the state and at the hands of those who choose to 

murder. In a time when men cry peace with more fervour 
ushed into thin air. [rue the “neutral members of t than at any other time, there is more war and threat of war : 
Security Council are still trying to bring the parties together than ever experienced over one or more generations. bs 
on the matter, but these efforts like many other international , 

political efforts before and since the war have an air of fantasy 

about them. The negotiators go through all the motions of ; 
doing something, when they and everybody else know they * 
can do nothing. Moscow could settle the whole business in if 
a week, if it wished to do so, everyone knows that, and every- _—_and international society. Se 
one knows that Moscow does not wish to settle the Berlin 7 
question except in its own way. International Union Lo 
It is quite clear what the basis of international union es 
—And Individuals must be in the future, it is that of free states freely bound %e 

How easy itis to overlook the fate of individuals in absurd fr instance. thet 
these combats between states. Names appear in the newspapers. national society envisaged by Communist theory. It would 
So-and-So has been arrested, has been tried and sentenced. freak up in tuclve months. for the simple reason that no ; 
often im secret, and that is the end of the matter. But So-and- handful of men with their subordinates could possibly direct : 

So has had to make profound decisions for himself, and : : : : 

: : the affairs of an international order. On the whole, totali- 7 
through himself for the whole of humanity. He had to make tarian rule is imposed where such rule has been experienced 
in one form or another, in days gone by. Where freedom 

y have to accept as a result decision, : 
not death, then what may very well be a life-time in prison. __'#s, reallly been enjoyed. or understood, there freedom asserts 
have stirred the conscience of Europe before 1914. It is '©0% Beneath Convention 
reported for instance, that a Dr. Moeckenberger, head of the _ But against this imevitable background of 
wal office in Berlin has been arrested by the Russians and ankiing to Gels end 
‘eatenced with other municipal officials, for apparently, simply  _™ust be seen certain events of the present. 
doing his and their duty. Such humble men have to make being taken in various parts of the world 
Righty moral decisions. For most people their names are force and nothing cise. In such parts. 

at least, out 

4a Old and New World ability in the future not 
_ it has long been apparent that the stable world that depend the kind of order that will be created. 
cusied before 1914 has been broken up. The new world Once again men are forced to look cr 
Sm the creative throes of establishing a new form and order. ventional attitudes, their “yeas and “nays 
his doubtful whether anyone can know the kind of form that _ traditional situations im order to derive : 
"il arise out of the creative of the present. There is always depends upon religion. and religion most assuredly. m | 
mach talk. for instance. of World Government: with the noble this creative present, is not the same in its form and ? 
commen expression asi was the past That is a fact that can so 
Serament. Yet im some respects, the world casily be ignored or but at the peril of not having 
"3s far more consciously one than it is today, or for any | cnough power to create the future. 
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OUR HUMAN PREDICAMENT 
By Eric Glasgow 
WE ARE often told that one of the most unfortunate 


features of our age is excessive specialisation, which produces 


a disastrous lack of co-ordination between different branches 
of human thought and endeavour. Not only does the scientist 
generally fail to weave his knowledge into the fabric of a 


- comprehensive philosophy of life, but he hesitates to compare 


his thread with that spun by workers on either side. He culti- 
vates his own little plot so intensively that he loses touch with 
labourers in other fields even on the same estate. The 
physicist, biologist and psychologist follow their own particu- 
lar line of inquiry, too firmly convinced of its all-absorbing 


_ importance to appreciate what is happening elsewhere, and 


making little effort to set their findings in the context of a 
universal order. The result of this artificial isolation is that 
aspects of truth are frequently mistaken for the whole truth, 


and that the integrated picture of life is broken up into a 
bewildering variety of apparently conflicting items. unity 
of creation is lost, and the balance between the different 


elements in human society is overthrown. 

Now social disharmony, whatever its cause, is as regret- 
table as disharmony within the human soul, and its conse- 
quences may be serious, as our present anxieties testify. For, 
as we all know, what is troubling us today is that our 
technological progress has far outstripped our moral develop- 
ment, and that spiritually we are not good eno to be 
entrusted with the greatly increased power over the world 
which the scientists have in our hands. The discovery 
of how to split the atom is only the most obvious example of 
our growing command over our environment, but that com- 
mand will be no occasion for congratulation if it leads to the 
suicide of our civilisation, as it may well do unless we can 
succeed in restoring the equilibrium between material and 
moral advance. 


* * 
At heart our predicament is spiritual in origin, and — 


economic difficulties, social unrest and the threat of another 
war are merely its symptoms. Even Bertrand Russell has 
admitted that the greatest peril of our time is “cosmic impiety”. 
What we need above all is the ability to use wisely our newly- 
found authority, and the best source of that ability is the 


In 
the long run, the only way to build a better world is for the 
people in it to attain higher spiritual levels by means of self- 


ith f perplexities. E 
historian, who might be expected to have a broader outlook. 
has tended to confuse the wood with the trees and to concen- 


trate upon the superficial and at the expense of 
the deep and permanent forces in the human adventure. It is 
true that 
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air, so an adjustment in our time-scale reveals patterns jp 
history which would otherwise be overlooked and which are 
often of vital significance. The most urgent lessons which 
history can teach only become apparent when we survey the 
full course of man’s activities on this planet and the rise and 
fall of successive civilisations. 

* * * * * 


Such a survey brings us face to face with the relation 
between time and eternity, between man and God. We are 
driven to ask ourselves whether the drama of history is com- 
plete and self-sufficient, or whether it is but part of a wider 
plan whose centre lies elsewhere. As we watch man’s in- 


 cessant struggle for a less confined and noble life, his hard- 


won successes and devastating failures, his triumphs and 


humiliations, it is hard to discern in the procession of events 


any satisfactory meaning or purpose except on the hypothesis 
that what really matters is spiritual development, which comes 


through suffering and aspiration. In the last analysis the key 


to history is theology. precarious and transient charac- 
ter of all human achievement is inescapable. Civilisation after 
civilisation—Egyptian, Babylonian, Chinese, Minoan, Greek, 
Roman, Aztec—has collapsed and died. Again and again the 
tide of barbarism has swept away the flimsy barriers erected 
by patient effort. War and cruelty, conflict and strife, have 
been everywhere prominent. If we judge the past simply from 
the materialist standpoint, we are tempted to conclude that it is 
a tragedy, in that so little has managed to endure and the 
ideal society remains a long distance ahead. 

But history contains far more than what Gibbon called 
“the crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind”. It is also a 
record of the constant intrusion of God into the time-sequence, 
not only through the medium of great seers like Jesus, 
Socrates, Zoroaster, Buddha and Confucius, but through the 


in the human story. 
slow and painful, and in spite of the passing centuries we have 
travelled less than we like to think; but at least we can feel 


a certain pride as we see the human spirit 
material difficulties and overcoming adversity with an imper- 


turbable courage. It is because history represents what is 
essentially a spiritual pilgri that even our present 
situation should not daunt us. isation will not perish if 
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hearts of countless generations of ordinary people, who have bears 
had their day and departed, leaving no names behind them. 
. There is much that is glorious as well as much that is ugly ps 
conviction that we are the creatures of God and must work ; 
here and now, not for ourselves, but for the promotion of his the spirit cw Sustains It Is vigorous, even 
kingdom on earth as it is in heaven. Only from such an angle __ if it suffers heavy material losses. On the other hand, absence 
can we see our lives in proper perspective and realise the of faith in absolute ideals might well entail the ruin of the 
necessity for humility and self-sacrifice. Material amenities world. ‘ 
constitute the framework of civilisation, but its basis is spiri- 
tual, and unless we understand this we will find ourselves These observations have been suggested by a very valu- 
able collection of essays which has just appeared.’ Professor 
} Toynbee is already known to many of us as the author of 
. A Study of History, one of the seminal works of this century. 
unwearying exertion. e m human and the present volume, though much less ambitious in scope. 
5 nature must come from within: external conditions can be | hibits many signs of the common parentage. There is the 
; altered so as to encourage desirable states of mind, but their | S@Me penetrating vision, the same mature learning, without 
: influence should not be exaggerated in obedience to the current ‘he monumentual proportions or the copious detail. But its 
fashion. Yet without better men even the most imposing § S™alller bulk should enable it to secure, as it deserves, a very 
structure will rest upon sand. wide public. 
It would, however, be very unfair to saddle the scientist Professor Toynbee 
out our own salvation 
| The study of the past 
to repeat the blunders 
refuse to learn from history, our civilisation 
wil assuredly the way of the rest and bat 
must De, not ton of the 
unit to which we belong, but especially the building of a sinek 
world-wide incorporated in a truly universal 
| Church. The basis of this noble ideal is to be 2 
synthesis of the four higher religions—Christianity. Ishm. 
bemg predomimant. It is a pity. however, that Professor 
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Toynbee, even as his gaze sweeps the horizon so far ahead 
and so far behind, should seek to cling to the worn-out 
dogmas of the Trinity and Original Sin, which would inevit- 
ably make the birth-pangs of his Utopia more acute than they 
were bound to be. : 

But he has given us so much wisdom in such small com- 
pass that criticism seems ingratitude. Although the interpreta- 
tions are admirably detached and objective, they are often 
strikingly relevant for our time. The book conveys a message 
which none of us can afford to neglect. It reminds us very 
strongly that only by attuning himself whole-heartedly to the 
Divine rhythm which pervades the universe will man cease to 
be the architect of his own destruction. If that medicine were 
swallowed everywhere, our human predicament would be 


IS MYSTICISM PRACTICAL? 


By Sidney Spencer, B.A. 

THE criticism is often made of mystical religion that it 
has no practical value. A clerical author wrote some years 
ago that the mystics “would rather swoon into the infinite 
than heal a broken heart, or help a lame dog over a stile”. 


He added that some may be compared to Nero, who fiddled — 


while Rome was burning. As this critic conceives him, the 
mystic is a dreamy and sentimental visionary absorbed in his 
own state of soul, and indifferent to the welfare of his fellow- 
. He conjures up out of his own imagination all kinds 
of illusions, and mistakes them for realities; he blinds him 

to the actual facts of existence and the hard necessities of 


or is he a practical ? , it must be admitted 
that there is a wide between the attitude of the mystic and 
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if the evidence is sufficiently convincing, their attitude is 
changed. With the mystic it is different. He does not look 
on prayer primarily as a means of securing material benefit— 
though he will recognise that such result may occur. He 
regards it primarily in its relation to the inner life of the 
soul—as an act of adoring love and self-offering to God, the 
contemplation of His glory, the opening of the heart to 


receive His life. He maintains that, from this standpoint, 


there is nothing in the world so essential. “Prayer”, said 
Augustine Baker, “is the most perfect and most divine action 


. that a soul is capable of; yea, it is the principal action for the 


exercise of which the soul was created, since in prayer alone 
the soul is united to God”. 


The attitude of the mystic is a challenge to the superficial 
practicality of the man who thinks of life constantly in terms 
of outer things, who is so absorbed in getting things done that 
he is apt to lose sight of the deeper purpose which alone can 
give meaning to the daily life of the world. Today that chal- 
lenge is supremely relevant. For if one thing is borne in upon 


eternal Reality which is the source and the goal of our 


practice of prayer, especially in the form which is known 
“contemplation” or silent waiting on God. This 
sometimes misunderstood. Prayer of this type is 
from involving any kind of “swooning into the infini 
the contrary, it demands intense concentration— intense 
ness of soul. Neither does it mean self-absorption, for 


I have referred to the stress which the mystics lay on the 
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us by the tragic events of our time, it is the failure of a | 
civilisation which is dominated by material purposes—which . 
gives us no common vision of the inner meaning of life. The 
mystic has an answer to our deeper problems, since he has 
learnt to look beyond the outer forces of the world to the : 
practical life. He is a well-meaning enthusiast, whose ideas 
have no claim to be taken seriously, because they have no 
bearing on the real tasks and problems of life. 
What are we to say of this point of view? How far is . 
the criticism justified? Is the mystic a sentimental visionary, | 
man who commonly on prac- 4 
ticality. The outlook of the “practical” person is apt to vary 
considerably. He may believe in the virtues of private enter- 
prise or of nationalisation; he may believe in religion of a 4 
certain sort, or he may reject it altogether. But in any case ai 
he is convinced that our job in life ts to “get things done”. . 
The really important thing, he assumes, is to keep the world’s s 
machinery going—to produce, to invent, to organize. Other 3 
things, of course, have their place. Education, for instance. 4 
is necessary if we are to be good citizens or efficient workers. 3 
Art is a useful means of recreation. Science is an essential ) 
to Love my fellows with a love that shall be Thy Love 
breaking into the world through me”. 

It ts true that mysticism, like any form of religion. falls ; 
at times below its own truc level. Sometimes it ts incomplete. : 
and stops short at the cultivation of mner feeling. But the 
real essence of mystical religion lies in the utter giving of the z 
soul to God, that it may be filled with His Light and Strength z 
up in the love of God” that they have been filled with a 

fe God. consuming passion of love for thei fellow-men. The greatest 
of all mystics or God-possessed souls was the Man of Naza- 
reth, And in him we sce a human soul so penetrated by the 
i love of God. so united with God m Iife and death. that m 
truce hope of real betterment for the world. 
S not simply their energy. their outer activity, their zeal for aii acta 
tuman service. What is distinctive is the emphasis they lay. 
at on the things we do, but on the motive which underlies Auckland, New Zealand. The Re-. 1 
tem—on purpose seck IVI was Inducted as Aucibed 
Service which was heid on Saturday. October 9- 
assembled for the cocaston. 
between the mystic and the “practical” Socicty 
by Mr. K. Thomas. ee | 
by the Chairman of the 4 
Charge to the Mimister by the Rev. W_ BA. 
At the close of the secre 
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“LOOKING ROUND” 
Mostly at Unitarian Affairs 


. Mrs. SYDNEY MARTINEAU reached her eightieth birthday 
on December 6. The Council of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches sent their congratula- 
tions to her. There is little sign of any decrease in Mrs. 
Martineau’s activities. She is the active president of the 
London District Provincial Assembly. She is a constant and 
valued attender at many committees where her advice carries 
the greatest importance. Twenty years ago she was one of 
the architects of the amalgamation of the then two Unitarian 
and Free Christian bodies into the General Assembly. Time 
has shown the wisdom of that event. Everyone wishes that 
her guidance and inspiration will remain with the Unitarian 
churches for many years yet. 
* * * 
The Rev. Leonard Mason, B.D., minister of the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, has accepted an invitation to the ministry 
of the Great Meeting, Leicester. He will take up his new 
duties in February of next year. 
‘The Rev. E. Basil Short, B.Sc., late minister of Bootle 
Free Church, Liverpool, has accepted an invitation to the 
a near Huddersfield. He began his new duties 
on ber |. | 

The congregation of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, have held 
two important Public Meetings; the first was addressed by 
the Rt. Hon. Chuter Ede, on November 28, and the second 
on December 3, by Professor Hardy, of Oxford, and Sir 

Of the first meeting the Mill Hill Calendar reports as 

“The Rt. Hon. Chuter Ede was warned of the fog-bound 

ition of Leeds before he set out from London—yet he 
“INQUIRER.” 


FATHER AND SON—FORGOTTEN 
WEST COUNTRY PASTORS 


By R. D. Woodall 


charge: hes Master's will 
Wah zeal he dad caforce and lived bis 
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Like his father, William Blake, Junior, spent the 
greater part of his career at Crewkerne, being minister there 
when the chapel was restored in 1811. 

Educated at Litton, Dorset, at Crewkerne Free Schoo} 
and at Northampton Academy, William Blake, Junior, was an 
avowed Unitarian, as was clearly shown from his utterances 
to the Southern Unitarian Association. He also compiled a 
a for his congregation, expressing his Unitarianism 
in i 

Plain, serious and scriptural, as befitted a minister of a 
respectable-sized country congregation, like his father he was 
noted for his “probity and moderation”, becoming the adviser 
of his congregation in many matters and a friend of the poor 
in all things. As Dr. Southwood Smith claimed at Blake's 
death, when he was only 47, “There is no sense of the word in 
which he was not a faithful Christian, and the reward of 
Christian fidelity was his”. 

The Blakes did not hit the headlines with their work 
They lived isolated lives in a virtual country community where 
violently-advocated new causes could easily make more 


two men ts the fact that there is still in 1948 a Unitarian 
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often has cold-shouldered new ways and thoughts. Perhaps Cele 
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_ Win the New Year, with an increase of paper, this aan 
journal will make itself, even more effectively than in the past. —s 
a focal point for Unitarian and Free Christian opinion. In 
addition to the contributors who have so ably written during 
recent years, new contributors, all directly or indirectly con- _ 
nected with the Unitarian and Free Church cause, will write in t 
regularly for the journal. They include Sir Adrian Boult. Mr. 
R. H. Mottram, and Mr. P. M. Oliver. We are welcoming — 
mew younger writers also, onc of them. Mr. Eric Glasgow. 7 
ee contributes an article this week. Mr. Glasgow was College ful 
Tue 150TH anniversary of the retiremem of the Rev. _ Prizeman for English Essay at St. John’s College, Cambridge re 
William Blake from the pulpit of Crewkerne Unitarian Chapel = for three years, 1943, "44, "45. He is now Reader Student 
is'a reminder of the great part played by the Blake family in ™© hustory at Manchester University. He lives at 
unknown ions to Western ormity fash of that ig) 
Revs. William Blake, Senior and Junior. who. succeeding each We give ‘Get ex 
other, held the Crewkerne pulpit from 1754 tll 1821. Ina We welcome all the help that can be given 
real sense they were true pastors. and therefore the best. feel the new stirring of the spirit, and who arc 
William Blake, Senior. who was born in 1730, came 4 the regular contributions from the and 
| Blake. founder of the dissenting congregation in Wellington, with photograph and sketch of a well-known 
Unitarian. The first will appear on January 1. Writers will 
to to London. dressed as a layman to contribute to t 
a topical column called “What | 
| _ _ Educated at Taunton and at Dr. Doddridge’s Academy Make sure to get your first copy of the RR 
in Northampton, Willtam Blake began his Crewkerne minisiry on January 1. ais 
- in 1754, being ordained. according to Murch. im 1757. A Make our new venture known also among your fricnds 
= Sunday School pioncer. Blake was little known outside his We can now take more orders. You have a fricad. no doubt. 
: own congregation. Occasionally authontative m manner. he who would be interested im the poimt of view of this pape:. 
; ts described as good tempered and benevolent. scldom bemz = Take out a subscription for him or her. The price is 17s. 4d 
Le ruffled m temper. yearly. or 8s. 8d. half-yearly- 
284 Taunton. he was the subject of a memow by Dr. Toulmm. 
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And if we may seek their prayers and sing their praises, how much 
more should we honour the King of Saints! If we can only think 
of Jesus as a dead hero of long ago, our hymns can only pay 
homage to a memory, but if with Whittier we can say that “warm, 
sweet tender, even yet.” 

A present help is He, then it is right and proper that we should 

y and sing to Him, as to a living Christ, the Author and Perfecter 
of our faith. If we cease to do this we lose our right to think of 
ourselves as part of the Body of Christ. To accept the Christian 


Ethic is not enough, for the Church is a fellowship united with a 


living Head, who is entitled to our worship, though not that absolute 

worship which is due to God, who is (not was) his Father and ours. 

—Yours, Richard Hague. 
Cambridge. 


ON PAYING FOR FUNCTIONS 


Sirn.—I have read with interest the letter from “The Ministerial 
Fellowship” and the practice in some of our Churches for Ministers 
to be charged for admission to social functions held on the church 
or school premises. 

This is a question that must be left to individual churches and 
individual Ministers. 

1 for one would not attend any function attached to the Old 
Meeting House or School without willingly paying my full share. 

1 wonder whether Welfare Workers or Managers of Factories 
pay their share when attending social functions connected with their 
mills? I think we shall find they do.—Yours, Walter Walsh. 

Tenterden 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION 
Sin.—The London Unitarian Sunday School Society's Centenary 
Celebrations take place on Saturday, December 18, at Mansford 
Street Church and School. I am grateful to the Editor of THE 
INQUIRER in granting me this privilege of approaching you all in 
London and the South-East with our plans. We want you to try 
to come if possible—you won't all be able to do this—although we 


hope to be putting “house full” notices outside—but you can send 
; Please do—and all in London, please come, 
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All letters and for the Editor must reach the Office not later 


Address: 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
TEL.: EUS. 7554. Editorial: EUS. 2912 


NEWS FROM THE WEST 
From Our Western Correspondent 


One of the most encouraging items of news from the West 
Country comes from Cirencester, where the growth of the Sunday 
School during the past few years has been phenomenal. Starting 
almost from scratch, its membership is now 123, with an average 
attendance of 90. Trowbridge is another church where the young 
people, organised as a branch of the Y.P.L., are very active. They 
arranged two Congregational Socials recently—one on the evening 
of a Sale of Work, and the other in the week following the 293rd 
Anniversary Services. 

Sidmouth raised £234 at a recent Sale of Work—a record result. 
The money was needed mainly to meet the heavy expenses incurred 
in buying and equipping a parsonage, and the Sidmouth congregation 
is to be congratulated on this splendid result. Oakfield Road Church, 
Clifton, raised £51 by a Christmas Market, and Trowbridge obtained 
£43 by a Gift Day. A Jumble Sale at Crewkerne brought in £15, 
and at Cheltenham £12. Sales of Work are being held in the near 
future at Plymouth, Cullompton, Torquay, and Bridgwater. : 


i 


the Rawtenstall fnends 


| Subscription Rates: 138. per annum (post free). 
A portrait of the Rev. D. B. Fraser has been hung in the | 
Lecture Room behind George’s Chapel, Exeter, with an inscription 
to say that it was placed there to commemorate Mr. Fraser’s 80th 
birthday and the 30th year of his ministry at George’s. Oakfield 
Road Church, Clifton, has just celebrated its 84th Anniversary, and 
looks forward to commemorating the 85th Anniversary next year 
especially those im Sunday School and You ork. is 1s your in a Church completely restored and redecorated. The Cullompton 
day—this day is our challenge and opportunity. There is an advertise- Chapel was filled almost to capacity at the recent Anniversary 
ment at the back of this paper—this is a more personal appeal to | Service, conducted by the District Minister. 
London and the immediate districts to join us in our rededication, Camp. which 
WwW. rdell. y mericans for a Friospitai, is bout 
oone visited the sett t, Is ing inquiries a 
XMAS APPEALS few who may be Protestants—perhaps even Socinians. 
Sin.—As Christmas comes round again, may | make my usual The Dramatic Society at Lewin’s Mead, Bristol, is presenting | 
Mission and Stamford Street Chapel? Norman Macowan’s Three Act Drama The New Tenant. By special 
are not perhaps called upon to act as request, the Falcon Players gave three repeat performances of 
old sense, but at Christmas time we Thornton Wilder's Our Town, at Cheltenham. The Brothers of the 
ial for the children and the old folk. Loyal Order of the Moose are holding their Annual United Service 
our resources, help in this direction ts at Lewin’s Mead. Bristol. on December 12. when the Preacher will | 
donations, however small, will be grate- be the Rev. J. H. Coram Davies. . 
acknowledged, and should be addressed to me, c/o 51 Stamford Among Discussion Circle topics one of the most thought- ; 
Street, London, $_E.1.—Yours, : Arthur J. Long. provoking is that announced by the Crewkerne Circle: “Have women ei 
justified having the vote?” Well, have they? And can the question i 
Sm.—As Christmas once again draws near, may | be allowed be answered adequately without raising the further question: “Have = 
to draw attention to the work and needs of the Bell Sirect Mission? men justified having the vote?~ eee : 
In spite of the changing conditions, the need for a friendly, homely In the notice of a recent wedding at Cullompton, it is recorded : 7 
centre still remains in this poor neighbourhood of our city, and the “The Minister, on behalf of the Committee, presented the young 
Missionary still needs the support of many friends if our activities couple with copies of the Golden Treasury of the Bible, Hymns of 
are to continue. The funds for parties for the old and young and for Worship, and a Book of Services, as is our custom.” A very pleasing | 
the Holiday and Convalescent Home. all need to be replenished, and = custom, which may commend itself to other congregations. _ 
to the generosity of your readers I know I shall not appeal in vain The work done by the Western Union Postal Mission ts not : 
at this season of goodwill — Yours. Walter M. Long. confined to the West of England. nor to England as a whole. Among - 
28 Bell Street, London, N.W.1. the many correspondents are a number of Germans, some in the : 
ledging the receipt of Unitarian literature, wrote 
Ocdipus olonus. translated into English rhyming verse astonished at finding answers to many a question. which 
all the clergymen I heard preaching never could give a 
Sophocles, born at Athens in 496 mc. is generally recognised reply.” Another declared that the reading of the 
2s the supreme artist of tragedy. Of the seven of his dramas which § pamphlets had made him 2 
and “Ocdipus at Colonus™. Professor Murray gives a bricf summary from a mew angle . . - and my > ht 
of the story of “Oedipus the King” and a compicte translation of | and further into hitherto unknown realms.” It 
“Oedipus at Colonus”. The latter has often been compared with _—that the influence of West of England 
King Len. Bet pings have for Guir sn old. the frontiers and sheds light in dark places. 
écthroned and banished king plays. m a scase, show 
redemption of the king. But in Lear's case redemption comes when en 
be remounces his pride and scif-will Im the case of Ocdipus, it Ce 
comes by his unflinching endurance of the evils laid upon him by November 13. In spite a F Sokell. of Newcharch. 
bere, fram 2 despieed and wacican wanderer to an object of adoration 
and dread. Murray's translation is a vivid picce of work. <aitled “Religion d tan 
and the publishers have co-operated to produce it im a style worthy |§ ©™phasised the mportance bad : 
of its mmportance. G.RJ. worship, and said that if we could our 
believe that religion and worship were a great adventure. we should | 
MOMENTS be doing a valuable service to our churches. 
that folowed, tribune 
sease of peace. an all-pervading bins. past-Pressdents 
What has the wondcring man for certainty Lengue—Mcs. Wester and Biss A. 
Amidst the dark and labyrinthine ways. A 
keows 2 lowe. foggy 
The kimgdom of a shining heaven within. The evening was rounded off with 2 most 
Mariel Hilton. —each branch contributing am item to the programme. 
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Bolton: Halliwell Road.—The Golden Jubilee Celebrations 
received a fitting send-off on November 6 and 7, the occasion of 
the Minister’s Anniversary and “Get-Together” Week-end. At the 
Reception on the Saturday the guests were received by the Student 
Minister and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson, by the Chairman, 
Mr. H. Austin and Mrs. Austin, and by the May Queen, Miss Dorothy 
B. Longworth. Later, Mrs. C. Jones expressed the good wishes of 


‘the Church members, and Miss M. Stringer spoke on behalf of the 


S.S. A miscellaneous entertainment was afterwards presented by 
friends from the Chesham (Bury) Church, which received an enthusi- 
astic reception. Mr. Hodgson made a special appeal for renewed 
support and enthusiasm during the Jubilee Year. 
' ‘There were crowded congregations at the Sunday Services. The 
whole week-end was rich in fellowship and inspiration, and augured 
in connection with the 
Jubilee. | 


Burniley.—A “Bring and Buy” Sale which was held at the Uni- 
tarian Church, Burnley, on Saturday, November 20, was opened by Mr. 
James Bibby, of Preston, and Miss M. Bibby, of Burnley, was in the 
Chair. Members of the Bibby family, who were among the founders 
of the Church in Burnley, they are cousin and sister of the late 
J. T Bibby, of Brighton. Mr. Bibby was brought up in Burnley as 
a boy with Miss Bibby it has been a lifelong association: so 
too with Mr. J. Rowley, of Blackpool, who was also present on this 
occasion. The proceedings were carried out in a warm and friendly 


Doncaster.—The Annual Sale of Work, held on November 27, 
sum of £205. Stalls included Women’s League, 

P.M.A., Sunday School, Sewing Meeting. Men’s Effort, Literature, 
oom. Owing to the fog Mr. Martin Hirst was 

ble to travel from Leeds to open the Sale. His place was taken, 


Service, conducted by the Minister, the Rev. G. Mabel Beames. The 
; A. E., 1888-1946. To all men a 


representatives of local i 
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WILLIAM GRANT 


THOsE who were connected with the New Gravel Pit Church, 
Hackney, in the early years of this century will be specially grieved 
to learn of the death of Mr. William Grant, who joined the Church 
as a young man during the ministry of Rev. Henry Rawlings and 
became an active worker there, earning the affectionate respect of 
the congregation. He was a builder by profession and about 16 years 
ago most generously repaired and redecorated the Chapel—only some 
ten years later to see his work destroyed in the blitz. He had 
moved to Woodford, Essex, about 1930, on account of his wife's 
health, but he remained a Trustee till his death, and his wife took 
a great interest in the Women’s Meeting, led for many years by 
the late Miss Ellen Green. Three years ago he retired and moved 
to Woolacombe, N. Devon, where like many other retired people, 
he found himself busier than ever, specially in his garden. He had 
always been a strong man and — did not realise soon enough 
the need to go slow. He developed phlebitis in August this year 
and his strength quickly failed. Our deep sympathy goes out to his 
widow and to his brothers and sisters. The Funeral Service was 
taken by the Rev. Rosalind Lee, at the local Methodist Chapel, lent 
for the purpose. Cremation followed at Plymouth. E.R. L. 


MARGARET WEATHERALL 


MARGARET WEATHERALL was born in 1870, and died on November 
24, 1948. She lived a life of quiet usefulness, mainly in Ulster. She 
was intensely interested in our Unitarian churches, particularly in 
her home churches at Belfast, Newry, Killinchy and Moira. 

Heavy sorrows came upon her in the later part of her life: 
there were years of continual pain, and only a brave and gallant 
spirit could have endured them so ~~ 

After a Service of Remembrance, firstly at her Cardiff home, and 
at the Glyn Taff Crematorium, conducted by Dr. Eric Putin, she 
was cremated. Her two brothers were also present—Rev. H. 
Weatherall, of Cardiff, and Rev. William Alfred Weatherall, of Cork. 


“THE UNITARIAN” ; 
A lively illustrated monthly - - 3s. a year, post free. 
Write Box TI, 29 Altrincham Road, Gatley, Cheshire. 


CALENDAR 
‘SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12th 
Aperpare, Highland Place, 11 and 6, Rev. D. Jacos Davis. 
Un. Church, Steve St, 1 and 6, Rev. L. Baker 


ABERYSTWYTH, ing House, Mr. D. C. RENDALL. 
Oxford St., 10.45 and 6, Rev. J. 


NSWORTH. 
Arswortn, Unitarian Chapel, Knowsley Rd., 11 and 3, Rev. BenjamMix 


AuLTremncHaM, Dunham Rd. Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. W. VALLANCE. 
Anspet.. (See Lytham St. Annes.) 
AsHTON-UNDER-Lyne, Richmond St., 6.30, Rev. C. P. Soorr. 

Ast ey, Unitarian Chapel, Manchester Rd_, 11 and 6.30, Supply. 


Chapel, Unitarian, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. D. Wiarp. 

Elmwood Av., 11.30 and 7, Rev. Dr. A. L. Acnew. 

St., 11.30and 7, Rev. Dr. R. W. Wipe. 
Unitarian Ch, 11, Mr. W. H. 


BALLANTYNE. 
Free Church, South St., 11.15, Rev. J] Ha 
BimxenneaD, Unitarian Church, Rd, 6.30, Rev. Encar 


Bmeanecuam, Church of Messiah, Broad St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Goxpox 


Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mrs. M. R. Dscxexx. 
Church, Unitarian, New Rd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. 


Chusch, Rd. 11 and 6, Rev. H. 


s manner many happy memories and associations were recalled. 
it was not only a social success but also a financial one, realising 
the sum of £53. 
X, a new Church member. 
Johnson, the May Queen, presented the Opener with a Diary for ds 
1949. The Mayor and Mayoress visited the Sale. At the close of 
the day the Rev. G. W. Parkinson heartily thanked all who had 
contributed to such a magnificent result. 
Dundee.—A very successful Sale of Work was held recently and 
raised the sum of £270. The Sale was opened by Mrs. Robbie, of a 
Wormit, a daughter of one of the pioneers of Dundee Unitarianism. 
Gedalming.—A garden seat, placed in the Chapel grounds in 
memory of the late Councillor C. A. Earl, was formally dedicated 
were present. 
~ Hiull.—A welcome variation was provided recently by a Musical 
Service. Park Street still suffers from the effects of war damage GILL. 
sustained in 1940 and 1941 and repairs proceed but slowly. It is 
sincerely hoped that the interior of the church will have regained 
some of its lost beauty by the carly spring. 
Kirketead.—A successful Christmas Fair and Bring and Buy im Street 
Sale in aid of Chapel Hall Funds was held on Saturday, Novessber 20. Barntat All 
The Minister presided at the Opening Ceremony. and the Opening Berast, First 
Declaration was made by Mrs. Ralph Rose. of Woodhall Spa. The Bessers GREEN ( 
event was organised by the members of the Kirkstead branch of the 
Women's League. 
Seand.—The last few weeks have been busy ones. Items which 
stand out im interest are the 60th Annual Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
and Flower Show. held in the middle of September. with a record 7 
entry (1039) of exhibits. In the Hall, was a gentleman who had won Bumsanecuam, Moscicy, Unitarian Church, Yardicy Wood Rd, 6.30, 
ist prize for Carrots at the Ist Exhibition. and a lady of nearly Mr. A. Bexron. 
October 24. the 255th Anniversary Services were conducted by the Heath, 6.30, Mr. E. T. Peamce. 
Minister, Rev. G. D. Foote. November 13 was the occasion of a 
“Four Seasons Fair” im aid of Chapel. Sunday School. and New Buiacxroor, North Shore, Dickson Rd_, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Cowemax. 
Chapel Building Funds. and resulted in a sum of ower £270 being 
raised on their behalf. 30 
Free 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. L. Hopesox. 
ELEANOR AGNES BIRKS 
AFTER suffering a crippling affliction for some years and failing 
b health m recent months, Eleanor Agnes Birks died on November 22. Avenue, 6.30, Carol Service. 
thus bearing the names vcil-known and honoured m Mansfield and G. jones. 
Mansfield. im many including Sunday 
member committee. This debt was recognised 
last year 25 2 member of the committee. She Rev. Daves 
= nm 
to 
the respect and affection of all its members, who A 
. a and 
> 
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CarpiFF, The West Grove Un. Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Eric Putin. 
CARLISLE, Un. Church, Lorne St., 2.30, Junior Church, 6.30, Rev. W. J. 


CHATHAM, Unitarian Church, Hamond Hill, 3, Rev. W. HAyYEs. 
CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Unitarian Church, 11, Study Service, 6.30, 
Rev. BARBARA THO 


MAS. 
CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. R. H. WILLIAMSON. 
CHESTERFIELD, Elder Yard Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. DouGLas W. 

ROBSON. 
CHOWBENT CHAPEL, Atherton, 10.45 and 6.30 Rev. E. Giyn-Evans. 
Cork, Prince’s St., 11.30 and (occ.), 7, Rev. W. A. WEATHERALL. 
Cose_ey, Staffs, Old Meeting House, Old Meeting Rd., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. HAwortTH. 


Church, Beech St., 6.30, Miss LIVINGSTONE. 
CREWKERNE, Un. Church, Hermitage St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. FRANCIS 


CROYDON, Free Christian Ch., Wellesley Rd., 11, Church Anniversary, 
Rev. RoGer THOMAS. 


Dean Row, 10.45, Rev. J. Kie_ty. STYAL, 6, Rev. J. Kievty. 

Denton, Wilson St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. JOHN CROFT. 

,» Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, 6.30, Rev. CoNnsTaNce Harris. 

DiITCHLING, Old Meeting House, 10.45, Rev. J. WILSON. 

DONCASTER, Free Christian Church, Gate, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. W. 
PARKINSON. 

Dus .in, Stephen’s Green, West, 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. SAVELL HIcKs. 

Dupiey, Old Meeting House, W: St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


EvesHAM, Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. P. PHILLIPS. 
Exeter, George’s Chapel, South St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. DONALD Fraser. 


Unitarian Church, Trinity St, 6, Rev. Wm. Ciarx- 


Huvcxiey, Gt. Mt., Baines Lane, 11 and 6, Rev. Cuas. BaRTLETT 
ian Church, 


off Market St, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. Gorton. 
Martin HALL. 


RW. DAVIDSON. 


Brixton, Services at 5 
Telford Avenuc), S.W.2, 11, Rev. 
Ch., Palace Gardens Terrace, W.3, 11, 3.30 and 6.30, 
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— ~~ Lewisham, Unitarian Church, High St., 11, Rev. ARTHUR 
COCK. 
LonpDoNn, Leytonstone, Lea Bridge Rd., Knotts Green, 6.30, Rev. T. L. 


JONES. 
Lonpon, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Rev. J. W. DumBLe. 
LONDON, Newington Green, Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Mr. J. REECE WALKER. 
LONDON, Richmond Free Church, Ormond Rd., 11, Rev. EruHet Kay. 
Lonpon, Rhyl St., Kentish Town, 6.30, Rev. GoRDON BEVERLEY. 
Lonpon, Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11.30, Children’s Church, 6.30, 
Rev. W. NEWTON. 
Lonpon, Theistic Ch., 1 Grosvenor Place, 11, Rev. J. C. G. BurTON. 


Lonpon, Wandsworth, Un. Church, East Hill, 11, Rev. W. M. Lonc. 


LonpDon, Welsh Unitarian Church. at Highgate Hill Unitarian 
6, Ist and 3rd Sundays. Rev. Nori JAMEs. — 
——- = Green, Unity Church, Newnham Rd., 6.30, Rev. 


LoUGHBOROUGH, Victoria St., 6.30, Mr. and Mrs. T. GREGORY. 
LYTHAM ST. ANNES (ANSDELL), Unitarian Ch., Channing Rd., 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. CRABTREE. 


, King Edward St., 10.45, Supply, 6.30, Rev. H. L. SHort 
ian Ch., Market Buildings, 6.30, 


Unitarian Rev. ALUNWILLIAMS. 


MAIDSTONE, 
Lane, Blackley, 11 and 6.30, Rev. KENNETH 


HERRATT. 
AL. 
——— Failsworth, Dob Lane Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. W. Hi. 
AREING. 
MANCHESTER, Gorton, Brookfield Church, Hyde Road, 1045 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. CorTrier. 
Longsight Free Chr. Ch., Birch Lane, 10.45 and 6.30, 


Supply. _ 
MANCHESTER, Mill St. Free Ch., 3, Mr. R. S. Sat. 
Monton 


Bradford, 
MANCHESTER, Ch., Eccles, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. G. L. CLarxs. 
Unitarian, Cross 


Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 6.30, 
- EVANS. 
Morecampe, see Lancaster 


MoORETONHAMPSTE: Cross Chapel, Rev. C. G. Toone. 
Mossisr, Christian Church, Stamford Ra, 10.45 and 6, Rev. W. 


ADDINGTON. 
NANTWIcH, Old Chapel, ’ 
NEWCASTLE-ON- ‘Fie: Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, 


and 6.30, Rev. 
Staffs, Unitarian Old Mecting House, 6.30, Rev. W. J. 


= (Rossendale), Bethichem Unitarian Church, 2.45 and 6, 
Newport, L.o.W., Unitarian Church, High St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. 
CHANDLER. 


Newton Assor, Albany St., 6.30, Rev. C. G. Toonz. 
Norwich, Octagon Ch., Colegate, 11, Rev. Leonarp Mason. 
Norrmecuam, High Pavement Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30. Rev. C.G. Botam. 
Lord Sureet Church, and 6.30, Rev. T. E. 
Oxrorp, Manchester College Chapel, ten. W. T. 


CuapeL, near Wigan, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Papmam, Nazarcth Un. Ch., Knight's Hill, 10.30 and 6, Mr. Joux Gi. 
itarian Centre, Houndiscombe Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


E. H. 
Poors, Unitarian Church, Hill St., 6.30, Rev. S. Munrorp. 
PortsmoutH, Friends’ Mecting House, Fratton Bridge, 6.30, Mr. 


Preston, Unitarian Church, Church St, 6.30, Mr. F. Greex. 
Pupsey, Unitarian Church, 10.30 and 6, Supply. 


RAwTENSTALL, Unitarian Church, Bank Suect, 10.45 and 6, Mr. Wa. 
Mm1aR. 

2nd and 4th Sundays, 6.30, Dr. J. Cram 

Rocumae, Blackwater St., 10.30 and 6, Rev. E. D. Davies. 

Rormesnam, Ch. of Our Father, 10.30 and 6.30, Supply. 

Sane, Atkinson Rd., 11, Supply. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.30, Rev. H. W. 

KENNEDY. 


Evans. 


Macnus 
Un. Canal 10.30 
Srocaronr, Us Gh Peers Gov AH Bam 
6.30, 
Presbyterian (Unitarian) Chapel, 


Rosapp Lee 


Church, 6.30, Rev. T. J. JOngs. 
DuKINFIELD, Old Chapel, Chapel Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. P. 
WHITEHOUSE. 
Dunpee Un. Ch., Constitution Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALBERT WHITFORD 
EpinpurGcH, St. Mark’s Church, Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev 
MANCHEsTER, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Maw. 
MANcHestTerR, Stand Chapel, Whitefield, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. G. D. 
Lewis. 
Gee Cross, Hyde Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. P. CHALK. 
Giascow, St. Vincent St., Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER REID. 
Guossop, Fitzalan St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. G. Wooprorp. 
Gioucester, Barton St. Church, 6.30, Rev. Brian GOLLAND. 
GODALMING, Meadrow Chapel, 6.30, Rev. G. Beams. 
GuiLprorp, Ward St. Church, 11.15, Rev. W. H. 
Hare Caper, Hale Barns, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. Lear. ’ 
Hastines, Free is. Ch., South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. HiTon. 3 
| 
Horxwicn, Unitarian Free Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Student, U/C, M/cr. = 
Fitzwilliam St., 11, Rev. J. J. Porter. 
Hunsier, Unitarian Church, Joseph St., 6.30, Mr. A. J. WHITTAKER. a 
Old Mecting, East St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Wa. Beer. 
Ipswics, Unitarian Ch., Friars St., 11, Rev. H. A. Gone. 
Kepat, Market Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Deak. 
Leaps, Mill Hill Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, . E. Price. 
Lescester, Narborough Rd_, 11, Junior ee 
Lescestem, The Great Mecting, 11 and 6.30, Dr. A. S. Hume ; 
Lescu, Unitarian Church. Twist Lanc, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Purxnx. STURGES. 
hy meth, Th and 6.30, Rev. A 
Ch. of ‘Toxtecth, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. A. 
Domestic Mission, Se, 6.30, Rev. J. Kem 
Geteacre Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Srewaarr. 
Hamilton Rd_, Everton, 6.30, Rev. Laue Tose.anp. 
Hope 11 and 6.30, Rev. Smecey Srexcer. 
6, Rev. Wate: M. Lowa. 
fon and Stamford Sx. Ch., 6.30, Rev. A. 
Suerrup, Fulwood Old Chapel, 11, Rev. D. T- 
Suerrieip (Aerciific), 6.30, Mr. T. H. Mouss. 
6.30, Mr. G. N. Smps0cTH, tartan, 11 
Gravel Pit Ch, Chatham Place, 6.30, Rev. Damicy Rd, 11, Children’s Church, 6.30, Rev. 
Church, 11, Rev. G. J. G. Gamve F 
Church, Upper St, Hall, 7, Rev. j- | 
Lospos, Rd. Miss 
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——Books on Unitarianism—— 


BELIEFS OF A UNITARIAN 
, By ALFRED HALL, M.A., D.D. 
Revised edition, with new material added. 
Is. 6d., by post Is. 8d. 
THE STORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 
By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Essex Hall Lecture for 1910, reprinted without alter- 
ation to the text, but with additional material added 
to bring it up to date. ; 

. Is. 6d., by post Is. Sd. 

THE UNITARIAN FAITH IN UNITARIAN HYMNS 
Edited by Dororny Tarrant, M.A., Ph.D., 
and Mortimer Rowe, B.A., D.D. | 
Completely revised and enlarged. 


UNITARIAN STATEMENTS—“We Believe In” 
Edited by G. StepHens Spinks, M.A., Ph.D. 


The set of six booklets, Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d. 


THE LINDSEY PRESS 
14 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


The Abbey Chapel, 3.15, Rev. Rosas 


20.45 and 6 Rev. 


Mags 
Ch, off Higher Terrace, 6.30, Ree. C. Tome 
Ch. 3 and 6 Rev. A FO 


Ch... Rd. 11, Rev. Ht. 6 30, Mr 
x. 6 30 Vismors 


mo Sx. aad Rev. Too 
Weer Kemer, 11 and 630. 


CENTENARY ! 


Pomecd Tie Pees, 2 Second, Lewd, 2, and by Tee Pees Co, 


1948 


LONDON UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


CENTENARY ! 


MANSFORD STREET CHURCH AND HALL 
DECEMBER, 18, 1948 


: Programme : 
3.30 p.m. be by Mr. D. House (President) and Mrs. 
OUSE. 
4.0 p.m. Service led by Rev. W. H. Corpett (Hackney). 
4.30 p.m. Buffet Tea. (Collection to defray costs.) 
5.30 p.m. ings—Talk by Rev. W. C. Newton (Strat- 
ford) on “100 Years and All That!” | 
7.0—9.30 p.m. Social. 
All friends 12 and over invited. If coming for tea, 
Chatham Place, E.9, immediately. 


WE WANT TO BE CROWDED—YOU CAN MAKE IT SO! 


There won't be another such chance until 2048! 


WEDNESDAY, 15, 1948 
in the | 
MILTON HALL, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER | 
at 7.15 
Rev. F. KENWORTHY, M.A., B.D. 
“Unitarianism and Seme Christian Doctrines” 
Chairman: Rev. Raymonp V. Hout, B.Litt, M.A. 


Come with a friend, and join im the discussion. 


Ca, im. 
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Is., by post Is. id. 
— 
THE MANCHESTER UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
These and many other titles available from: —_—__—_ 
" A TIME APART—AT HAMPSTEAD 
On the First Day of January. Saturday, we meet in quict fellowship 
There will be no lament for 1948, nor 
preachment for 1949. purpose is simple. Through times of 
silence. with hymn and sacred reading. and homely talks on the theme 
—When God was very real to me—we will scck the quict place 
where faith abides. In the beauty of worship yesterday will inspire 
you welcome, if you have the mind a 
Saterday. January 1. Rosslyn Hill Chape!. Hampstead. Fi 
om The speaker at the next mecting of the Society on Friday, 
Mr. Hale or Mr. Ratter you will attend that will heip. r 28, 1949, will be the Rev. E. G. LEE. Edi of 
Weather permitting. those of the active sicp will ramble Hampsicad ; : 
Heath: meet at Belsuze Park Tube Station 2.30 p.m. Tue InQumer. 
DEATH CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Canter —On November 25, at his residence, “Glenarm”, Wisborough Te 
Green, Sussex. Carter. aged 81 years. interred at SPE 6948. Northway, 
Rev. and Mas. N. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
12 mserbucs, Youn, St. Seviowsgete Chapel, 6.30, Rev. Goonce S. Woous. 
a Unitarian Chusch For mformation writer to the Secretary, 
the NLU_F., No. 1 Campden Rd. South Congdon, 
Sc. 11, Family Worshap, 6.30, Mr. F. J. CANADA 
Swasza, Church. Serect, 6.30, Rev. Base Chusch of the St. Went, and 
—~ 
Us ad We 
All Souk Cha Rew Lene Koo SOUTH AFRICA 


